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JEMIMA JACOBS. 


I am married, and long out of business now, but 
some fifteen years ago, I was an assistant-matron 
in a prison for female convicts, situated on the 
south side of London. I am not inclined to give 
its particular name, though I got good reports and 
a fair share of promotion in the establishment, and 
left it with the character of an efficient officer ; 
for the story I am about to tell might appear 
somewhat compromising in the eyes of strict lady- 
superintendents, if it ever came across them. 

Well, I had been about a year in the service, 
and got fully acquainted with its duties, when a 
Jewess named Jemima Jacobs was placed in my 
ward. She was young—not over twenty, I should 
say—but not at all handsome, being coarse- 
featured, squat, and of a dirty-brown complexion, 
which the prison-dress did not improve, as you 
may imagine. Her trial had taken place at the 
Central Criminal Court, on a charge of stealing 
plate and jewellery to a large amount from a 
wealthy Jewish family in which she had been 
kitchen-maid. The evidence was clear against her, 
the family being the chief witnesses. Jacobs was 
convicted, and sentenced to one year’s penal servi- 
tude—a lenient sentence, as it was thought, for 
her offence. But the family, while they appeared 
against her, were unanimous on the subject of her 
previous good-conduct, and shewed a laudable 
anxiety to mitigate her punishment by all the 
means in their power. 

After her arrival within our penal walls, no 
visiting-day elapsed without some of them coming 
to see and converse with their unlucky kitchen- 
maid. As my readers are (as I hope) without 
experience of prison-discipline, 1 may mention that 
such interviews take place through two opposite 
grates—the convict standing at the inner, her 
friends at the outer one, and a prison-officer seated 
in the space between them, to see that nothing 
is said or done contrary to regulations. I fre- 
quently occupied that post, and thus had an oppor- 


& 


tunity of seeing the whole family, for they came in 


turn by ones and by twos. Let me premise that 


their name was Josephs, and their place of business 
a notable one in Cheapside, with a jeweller’s shop 
in front, and a pawnbroker’s office round the corner. 
They consisted, as far as I ever knew, of a father 
and a son, a mother and two daughters. The 
father, a tall, thin, stooping man, who looked asif he 
had cried ‘Clo’’ in his time, was always rather shab- 
bily dressed. The son was exactly like him, only 
some inches shorter ; to me he did not look many 
years younger, though, of course, he must have been ; 
and I cannot say how I found out that his name was 
Samuel. Probably it was from hearing his mother 
call him so, for he came with her on the first day. 
She was an enormous woman, dressed in expen- 
sive but half-soiled, finery. Her two daughters 
were handsome dashing girls, with full faces, an 
abundance of jewellery, and very fashionable 
bonnets. They mostly came in their carriage to the 
top of the road in which the prison was situated ; 
there it waited for them till the interview was over, 
and father, mother, son, or daughters never stayed 
more than five minutes. The sight of Jacobs and 
the exchange of a very few words with her seemed 
to satisfy them, but one and all accosted her with 
the same sorrowful kindness, as if deeply grieved 
by her unfortunate position. There was a brief 
inquiry after her health, an admonition to submit 
implicitly to the prison regulations, and consider 
them all for her good, and a declaration that 
they would take her back again to their service, at 
the expiration of her sentence, if she behaved well. 
Jacobs made suitable responses and very humble 
acknowledgments ; but one thing struck me as 
remarkable, and it was never omitted in one of 
their visits—they never went without asking if she 
had come to a proper repentance of her great sin 
yet, and Jacobs as invariably answered : ‘I’m afraid 
I have not.’ This was so regularly done, that I at 
last concluded it must have some religious signifi- 
cation known only to the Jews. The conduct of 
the Josephs towards their convicted kitchen- 
maid was certainly more amiable than Gentiles 
generally shew in like circumstances. But we 
matrons and assistants soon began to think 
that the cause might be found in Jacobs herself. 
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A more civil or submissive crea€ure, no prison- 
officer could desire to have in In fact, 
=e +: a ; she —- the = 

rs, e rough bags, was at night, 
and even attended the chapel with the oa unmur- 
muring humility. Jacobs gave no trouble; and 
= y accustomed to look after female convicts, 

ill have an idea of what a rare jewel she must 
have appeared in our eyes, and what a contrast shé 
presented to the other women of the ward. 

I am not going to enter on the woes of an assistant- 
matron, but the unexampled good-behaviour of my 
new o_o | while it spared my nerves oy 
temper, could not but my best regards. 
positively liked Jacobs before she had been a fort- 
night under my charge, and the poor Jewess seemed 
to return my good-will. There was no trouble she 
wouldn’t have taken, no haste she wouldn’t have 
made to serve me ; she ran without being 
fetched and carried without being bidden; an 
when allowed to clean my room, as a reward for 

Sao a because it —— eight and 

» She made everything look as bright an 
polished as if it had been new. I was pleased, of 
course ; but cleaning and scouring appeared to be 
Jacobs’s hobby—an uncommon one ra a Jewess— 
and still more rare among the inhabitants of our 
wards. All the time she could spare from prison- 
work was devoted to sweeping, scrubbing, and 
lishing up her own cell in every corner. Walls, 
r, and even the ceiling got the benefit of her 
exertions ; she reached them with an agility which 
nobody would expect from her squat Almost 
the entire ward was indebted to her in this way, 
which brings me to the only troublesome inclina- 
tion Jacobs ever shewed. There was no such thing 
as getting her to rest or remain in a cell more than 
two or three weeks ; once it was fairly scoured out, 
and there was nothing more for Jacobs to clean, 
not a speck of dust left on its bare walls or in its 
four corners, she became uneasy, restless, always 
imploring leave to change with her next ssig- 

bour. Prison-rules do not recognise such humo 

but, as in the working of every system, rules wi 
be relaxed and modified according to character 
and circumstances, so in female convict establish- 
ments, the good-will of officers, the considera- 
tion of directors, and sometimes the general desire 
for as much of a quiet life as can be got in such 
laces, admit of small matters and allowances 
| mame the strict regulations. Jacobs seemed to 
understand the fact, and took her measures accord- 
ingly. The only request she ever made to direc- 
tors, lady-superintendent, or chaplain—the only 
privilege she ever coaxed from me, in return for 
spontaneous services—the only approach to 
inti with her fellow-prisoners she ever tried, 
was for leave to exchange her cell. There was a 
report among us—I know not how it originated—to 
the effect that the Josephs had made interest in 
her favour with the prison authorities. Whatever 
the influence brought to bear on the case might 
be, certain it was that Jacobs’s request was always 
agg she got leave to exchange. I could not 
more obdurate than the directors to a creature 
who served me with such zeal ; and as for her fellow- 
prisoners, ry - by no means inclined to assist or 
gratify each other generally, they were somehow 
willing enough to oblige Jacobs. In short, before 
half the time of her sentence es she had made 
the round of the entire ward ; at last requested, 


with her usual inacious humility, an imme- 
diate transfer to No. 49, the last cell at the extreme 
end of the corridor, and the only one she had not 
tried. 

No. 49 was indeed a sort of forgotten or 
unused cell, 'y because it was out of the 
way, and partly because there was a dark tradition 
attached to it. I must tell ty that my ward 
formed part of what was called the old prison, a 
division of the building much more ancient than 
the rest, which, in former times, had been appro- 
priated to male convicts, and a noted burglar was 
said to have escaped public execution by hanging 
himself in that very cell. Such stories never can 
be got to die out, particularly in prisons; but 
it was hushed up as far as ible, to save the 
officers trouble in case the should be wanted, 
That did not happen, to my great satisfaction, 
and No. 49 was left in its emptiness till Jacobs 
took a fancy to occupy it. ether she had 
heard the tale or not, I had no certainty; it 
was very likely that some old inhabitant of the 
prison would soon make her aware of it. I advised 
the Jewess against her meditated exchange, told 
her she could not expect to have andther, after 
going round the ward as she had done, warned her 
that No. 49 was the most solitary, and pene 
from its long emptiness, coldest of all the cells; 
but my advices and warnings were alike in vain. 
Humbly obstinate as ever, in Jacobs would go, 
and in she went. I determined, in my wrath, that 
she should not make another flitting in a hurry, 
whatever a of the —— might arise. 
But, to my agreeable rise, Jaco to 
think nahhinn en Dies she onal » and 
cleaned, and polished No. 49 with as much en 
as she had shewn in her former apartments—if 
possible, I thought rather more. The ward-women 
were unanimous that she knew all about the 
burglar, but in the cell Jacobs remained, as if 

ectly satisfied at last ; and when nearly a month 
fad passed away, I congratulated myself on the 
prospect of no more removals. " 

In the meantime, the Josephs kept on coming to 
see her at the grate, chiefly the mother and 
daughters; indeed, I observed that the gentlemen 
of ‘the family, having doubtless more business on 
their hands, were but rare visitors, particularly 
the son Samuel. The dialogue was always the 
same, concluding with the accustomed inquiry 
regarding her repentance, which Jacobs continued 
to answer in the negative ; and it a to me 
that the Josephs heard that reply with increased 
sorrow every day. Their ex-kitchen-maid did not 
seem to share their grief; she made the accustomed 
response humbly and calmly, as if certain that the 
requisite amount of contrition would come in good 
time ; and I could not help thinking it a sort of 
Jewish penance which made her take to the scrub- 
bing and scouring of her out-of-the-way cell more 
sunshutely after every visit. 

Things had been going on in that fashion for 
some time. It was mid-winter, and, besides being 
unusually cold, a season of peculiar concern to 
us matrons and assistants. ver has had to 
do with female convict establishments, will be 
aware that, in the dark December, or rather the 
Christmas and New-year times, there is always a 
disposition to small riots among the inhabitants of 
the cells. Whether it arises from the remembrance 
of former festivities, contrasting with the monotony a 
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of prison-life, or to some eccult influence of the 
season acting on the spirits and tempers of those 
difficult subjects, I cannot say, but certain I am, 
from woeful ience, that more windows are then 
broken, more blankets and sheets torn up, more 
fierce battles ow: and more women carried off 
screaming to the cells, than at any other period 
of the year. We had nothing of the kind as yet, 
and were hoping to get over the troublesome time 
in comparative quiet ; but increased watchfulness 
was nevertheless considered necessary, and those 
who did the night-duty were enjoined to make the 
round of the wards more frequently than usual. 
A dreary business it was for the assistant-matrons 
to whom the work SS to pace about 


all the long winter-night those gloomy 
stone- wrap in a cloak, and wi 
lantern in hand, listening for every sound, looking 


in at the inspection-hole above every cell-door, 


and anxiously wishing for the six oclock bell, | kn 


which would relieve their watch. 

I was on that duty one night about the middle 
of December. I had made the stipulated rounds, 
and found everything quiet, when it occurred to 
me, about three oelock in the morning, the weariest 
hour in the whole watch, that all night > 
had not looked into or even approached No, 
49. The cell, as I have said, was out of the way; 
there was a sort of bend or angle in the passage 
which led to its door, and might have suited for 
its ancient use—namely, the condemned cell of the 
old prison. Jacobs had never given any trouble, 


| and was certainly not a breaking-out subject. I 


felt it no neglect of duty to leave her alone from 


| hour to hour, while all the rest of the wards were 


duly inspected ; but, for ions’ sake, I felt that 
I ought to see the door of No. 49, as this was almost 
my round. Back I went in its direction, and 
let me remark that I had on a pair of list-slippers, 
which were thought perfect treasures to a matron 
on the night-watch for their noiselessness ; but 
jud of my hee tee a ~ veneeae A when, on 
softly approaching the cell of my m prisoner, 
T caught a low rasping sound, as Hi something were 


| being done with a file or chisel. There was a faint 
| light, too; I shaded my lantern, and looked through 


the ———S e gas was burning very 


low, and crouched in the corner, with her face close 


| to the floor, but working with both hands, and a 
| small bit of broken iron, as if to widen a crevice 


she had made between it and the wall, I saw the 
hitherto quiet and most manageable Jacobs. She 


had not heard, and'couldn’t see me; and, as 


my surprise was, my curiosity to know what she 
could be about, or intend by making that crevice, 


| was still I stood for a minute or two 


watching her work, and soon perceived that the 
object was to get her in or to get something 
out. The effort seemed desperate, for her hands 
were ‘scratched and bleeding in many places by 


| coming in contact with the sharp edges of the stone 
| and the broken bit of iron ; but at length she suc- 


ceeded in getting two fingers into the crevice, and 
out with them came a string of beads so brilliant, 
that they flashed like so many drops of fire in the 


= ight. 
| What on earth are you doing, Jacobs?’ said I, 


speaking out my own astonishment ; and the Jewess 
turned round with a far less amazed look than 


| mine must have been. 


*You have caught me, miss,’ she said, in her cus- 


tomary low and humble tone. ‘I knew you would; 
but you won’t be hard on me; you are a merciful 
lady ; the Josephs will make you any present you 
like; and may be you cout be enough to 
take this, she continued, coming close to the 
locked door, and presenting to me, through the 
inspection-hole, a small but very brilliant pin. 

“No, Jacobs,’ said I, ‘I will not take any bribe 
from you, and I want nothing from the Josephs ; 
but I want to know what you have been doing up 
at this hour in your cell, and what was that you 
took out of the crevice between the walland the floor. 

‘I'll tell you all, miss, and leave my case to 
your charity, said Jacobs: ‘thank my stars, the 
women are too far off to hear a word.’ [ knew that 
was correct, and it made me stand at the inspec- 
tion-hole, to hear her tell, in the dead silence of 
the ———— one of the most singular tales 
of sag endurance that ever came to my 
ow. . 

The string of brilliant beads was an old-fash- 
ioned diamond necklace, valued at, I forget how 
many thousands. It had been sold or pawned— 
Jacobs would not decidedly say which, but I 
believe the latter—to a grand-uncle of the 7 
who carried on a business similar to their way ut 
on @ much more extended scale, by a certain Rus- 
sian countess who came in the train of the Emperor 
Alexander, when the allied sovereigns visited Ting. 
land. ‘The transaction was a private one, to be 
kept from the knowledge of the lady’s family, and 
doubtless the Josephs’s grand-uncle had his own 
reasons for keeping a strict silence on the subject. 
Yet some intimation of the diamonds and their 
whereabouts must have reached a noted gang of 
burglars, who infested London early in the Twen- 
ties, for they made an attack on his premises one 
night, and carried off, among other spoils of less 
value, the Russian countess’s necklace. The d- 
uncle had pursued them with all the force of law, 
and with all the power of riches. — of the 
were taken, and among them the leader, in whose 

ossession the diamonds were believed to remain. 

ut no bribe, no promise that the Jewish attorney 
employed for the purpose could offer, would induce 
him to give the smallest information regard+ 
ing the place of their concealment. The man 
was a strange and desperate character, and owed 
the firm a grudge on account of a brother in the 
same trade, whom they had been instrumental in 
bringing to justice, for an unsuccessful endeavour 
after those very diamonds. —< — oe 
against every persecution. e Jew 
no knowledge out of him; he would make . 
confession ; he would not be executed ; and the 
burglar kept his word in the manner men- 
tioned, leaving his cell invested with itional 
terrors for all future prisoners. But the Josephs’s 
attorney, in the course of his uent conferences 
with him and his associates, e one di 
or rather guess. From hints inadvertently dro 
and looks involuntarily cast, he took a suspicion 
that, in spite of prison-searchers and other improb- 
abilities, the diamonds had been smuggled in with 
the chief of the robbers, and hidden in some crevice 
of his condemned cell. Like a prudent son of 
Israel, the attorney had kept that surmise for his 
own future benefit; but years passed, and no 
opportunity for acting upon it came within his 
reach. He grew old, infirm, and ready to retire 
from business, in which it appeared he had not 
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realised much money ; and then it occurred to him, 
asa nd and — course, to sell his suspi- 
cion for a respectable sum to the surviving relatives 
of the 5 eer According L Jacobs, - 
bargain n a stiff one, though, owing to the 
lapse of time, the failure of memory, and fe alter- 
ations made in the old prison, it was impossible for 
the attorney to say what cell the burglar had occu- 
oe By judicious inquiries, however, the Josephs 
‘ound out that such a cell still existed, marked and 
made memorable by its peculiar legend ; and their 
kitchen-maid, Jemima, being of pure Jewish race, 
and a distant relation, volunteered to recover the 
Say treasure by an expedient and for a reward 
which nobody but a descendant of him who served 
the fourteen years for Laban’s daughter would have 
thought of. 

It appeared she had fixed her affections on 
their son Samuel—whether on account of his 
being the heir of the house, or for some special 
attraction which she had discovered in him, 
Jemima did not make clear to me—but on the 
strength of a promise that she should be made Mrs 
Samuel Josephs, if her scheme proved successful, 
this true daughter of Jacob (of, course with the 
connivance of the family) stole plate and other 
valuables, concealed them in her box of clothes ; 
incurred suspicion and search ; was committed, tried, 
and sentenced to a year of penal servitude within 
the prison where the diamonds were believed to be 
hidden. She depended on her own ingenuity for 

tting into the dreaded cell, and discovering the 
hid jing-place ; hence her frequent removals, her 
scrubbing and scouring propensities, and, I sincerely 
believe, her humble service tome. How she con- 
trived to bribe the women to those exchanges with 
small articles of jewellery, brought to the prison, 
and retained in spite of hair-cutting and changes of 
clothes, Jacobs frankly confessed, for the pin she 
offered me was one of them. But the most curious 

of the business, to my thinking, was the 
osephs’ regular question concerning her repent- 
ance, which was nothing less than an ed-on 
signal, and meant: ‘Have you found them yet ?’ 
Jacobs made a perfectly clean breast—there was 
nobody within possible earshot—and when she had 
told me all, the poor Jewess concluded with that 
sad and simple appeal: ‘I leave my case to your 
charity, miss.’ 

Perhaps it was weakness, perhaps it was some- 

worse, in an assistant-matron—but, notwith- 
Sanlline the gravity of that title and office, I was 
but a young woman at the time ; moreover, I was 
keeping company on my Sundays out with Mr 
John Adams, my present iord and master : we were 
engaged in waiting only till he got a step higher in 
a certain city office, and could begin housekeeping 
with respectable —— My own little romanee 
made me sympathise with poor Jemima more thai 
I ought to have done, according to strict regulations. 
I promised, on the spot, never to report, never to 
reveal her secret ; and after a good long look at 
the diamond necklace, which certainly was magni- 
ficent enough, not to s of its sterling value, to 
purchase the heart and hand of any Jew, I left her 
and it safely locked up in No. 49, believing that 
the energy which had recovered the long-lost gems 
would keep them securely, made pervs m round, 
thinking over her exploit, and heard the six o’clock 
bell ring with accustomed satisfaction. 

When the Josephs came next visiting-day, there 


was @ variation in the dialogue. Jemima solemnly 
assured them of her complete repentance, and the 
unfeigned joy which sparkled in their. Jewish 
-_ would have given anybody unacquainted with 
the secret an immense opinion of their moral 
principles. After that, no stone was left unturned, 
no effort to abridge the time of Jemima’s 
—_ servitude. Every official, from the Home 

——— downward, was besieged with applica- 
tions and petitions, and what influence they brought 
to bear on the superior authorities was never made 
known to me, but Jacobs got her sentence com- 
muted, and was released from my ward and custody 
within one month, reckoned from that memorable 
night. She went her way exactly as she came ; 
there was nothing remarkable in the departure of 
the Jewish maid but an unusual amount of humble 
thanks and acknowledgments to all the prison- 
matrons, especially myself. The next sight I got 
of her was on one of my Sundays out, when the 
Josephs’s carriage passed me in te mem I pre- 
sume, from the family mansion, and there was my 
model prisoner seated beside the large mother, 
and quite as well overlaid with finery. If Mrs 
Samuel recognised me, she did not appear to do 
so. Our ways were different, and we never came 
in the slightest contact; but two years after, 
when Mr Adams and I were thinking of going to 
church together, a very handsome wedding-dress 
was sent home to me, with a small brilliant stuck 
in the one corner of it, and I knew the gift came 
from Jemima Jacobs. 


ANOTHER BLOW FOR LIFE. 


Crv1iisaTion from time to time adds new arts and 
sciences to her diadem. Of those which have 
marked her progress in the nineteenth century, 
none affect the well-being of the human race more 
considerably than Sanitary Science. This may 
be defined as a classification, digestion, and appli- 
cation of facts bearing upon the preservation of the 
public health. It is true that various precautions 
were taken, in Edwardian and Tudor times, to 
prevent the evils arising from the dispersion of 
effluvia, the sale of diseased meat, and overcrowd- 
ing, and that the several provisions now made with 
the same end in view are to a great extent only 
elaborations of medieval enactments; but the 
elevation of sanitary knowledge into a science, is the 
work of the nineteenth century. Its novelty will 
be acknowledged when it is remembered that the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851 ignored it altogether ; 
and that it was not till the International Exhibition 
of 1862 that a class was set apart for sanitary con- 
trivances. Notwithstanding this official recogni- 
tion of the value of certain conditions in our homes 

towns, the new science has made but little way 
in quarters where its reception is most desirable. 
The rich and learned — = a> and 
act upon its suggestions ; but the residents of poor 
neig Seushoods have heard but little of its pro- 
positions. One of its peculiarities consists in 
the general rather than individual penalties it 
imposes. Break but one of its laws, and the 
innocent as well as the guilty suffer. Over- 
crowd a tenement, and the unconscious infant 
is the first to pine. Should the careless occupier 
of one dwelling accumulate rotting offal, the resi- 
dents of the next are exposed to the chances of the 
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sickness to which it is likely to give rise. The 
proximity of a foul sewer is as likely to poison the 
stanchest sanitary reformer, as the negligent person 
who has neglected to see it cleansed. Thus, nothing 
short of a general co-operation in furthering sani- 
tary requirements, can be expected to make an 
appreciable difference in the mortality rates. There 
is need, therefore, of many workers to disseminate 
information concerning a subject that so materially 
affects us all. 

As health has ever been esteemed the choicest of 
blessings, and mankind has always acknowledged 
that prevention is better than cure, it is curious 
that the os of the axiom to the preserva- 
tion of health, in contradistinction to the cure of 

i , has been so long in receiving recognition. 

Another Blow for Life is the title of a five-shilling 
volume, written by one of the pioneers of sanitary 
reform, Mr George Godwin. As its name suggests, it 
is one of a series of efforts to call public attention 
to matters and places calling for improvement. 
Those who confine their walks about the metro- 
polis and principal manufacturing towns to the 
main thoroughfares and public promenades and 
parks, will hear with surprise of the conditions of 
the homes of the poor in out-of-the-way places. 
Built, for the most part, with a view to the profit- 
able investment of capital, there are to be found, 
in such neighbourhoods, rows and rows of houses 
without back-windows or back-doors, without 
ventilation, without water, and without drains. 
Some of these rows of houses have cellars, which, 
like the rooms above, are occupied as homes. Thus, 
in two-roomed houses having cellars, there are 
three families packed, and there are many instances 
in which lodgers are added to the groups. As may 
be supposed, health hangs upon the slightest of 
tenures, in such cases as these. If Fever plants his 
foot upon a threshold, one victim seldom suffices ; 
four, tye, and six deaths are by no means uncom- 
mon. And when without the presence of actual 
disease, there is an absence of vital power, that 
by no means lightens the load of poverty. Another 
class of unsani homes pointed out by Mr 
Godwin consists of those larger houses, built for 
the occupation of one family, in neighbourhoods 
once fashionable, but now decayed, and in the days 
of their dilapidation let out in tenements to several. 
In these there is a better chance of ventilation ; but 
from the fact of the cooking and laundry operations 
being conducted at grates intended only to warm 
bedrooms, there is but little real comfort or do- 
mestic economy. It is not unusual to find from 
thirty to forty people living in a house of this 
description. It seems to be the fate of back-yards 
of such properties to fall into the most unsanitary 
state: water-butts overflow, drains choke, spouts 
leak, and ruin claims all as its own. Then, as if 
poverty was pursued with a relentless ill-luck, the 
suburban tea-gardens, uented by way of relaxa- 
tion by the dwellers in these neighbourhoods, are 
often in damp, sickly situations, surrounded by 
open sewers, the odours of which are likely to 
impair rather than recruit health : and the 
where the daily bread is earned, the abdiee 
and workroom, are often much more unfortu- 
nately circumstanced. Mr Godwin’s artist colla- 
borateur furnishes views of a shoemaker’s work- 
shop and an artificial-flower workroom, both 
crammed with busy workers, all of whom are 
upon a very short allowance of air. Again, 


in aye, towns, where a good price is 

d for female labour, and mothers leave their 
infants in charge of women too old for factory 
operations, the same ill-luck presides. It is ten to 
one but that the old nurse lives in a damp dark 
cellar, and is so ignorant, that she does not know 
she is doing harm, when, to keep her numerous 
charges quiet, she doses them all round with laud- 
anum, passing under the harmless name of ‘ quiet- 
ness. And when death closes the scene, there is the 
same departure from the rules that would preserve 
health, in the long delay, that custom enforces, in 
the removal of the dead from amongst the living. 
From infancy to death, in fine, the poor, in some 
places, appear to be pinched for air, light, space, 
and water, besides the luxuries of life, and to take 
the deficiency as a questionless matter of course. 
Mr Godwin does good service in pointing this fact 
out. 

That most startling results accrue, among the 
lowest classes especially, from a due attention to 
matters likely to affect health, is apparent in the 
very low mortality-rate of the pauper schools 

laced under proper management. In the Central 
mdon District Pauper School at ‘Hanwell, the 
late Mr Aubin succeeded in reducing the rate to 
less than two per cent., notwithstanding that the 
scholars were taken from the very heart of London, 
many of them being half-starved, stunted, scro- 
fulous, and suffering from ringworm and ophthal- 
mia. It cannot be too widely spread abroad, that 
the secret of this clever and Dhilanthropical super- 
intendent’s rule consisted in the practice and 
maintenance of extraordinary cleanliness. The 
eight hundred or nine hundred children under 
his care were well washed all over in warm water 
twice a week, as well as down to their waists 
twice a day; and the younger children were 
washed after every meal. Directly a ent was 
soiled, it was changed, although, perhaps, it had 
only been worn a few minutes; and in the regu- 
lar way, every elder boy was allowed three clean 
irts weekly. The sheets of every bed, too, were 
changed weekly, and frequently oftener, when 
required. This profusion of clean linen caused 
as many as fifteen thousand pieces to be washed 
weekly. But the system worked wonders. In- 
stead of a hundred little graves being made in the 
grave-yard yearly, the sexton was not called upon 
to dig many more than a dozen. Far finer chil- 
dren in country workhouses furnish a death-rate 
of twelve percent. But this unpromising selection, 
with this management, yielded a smaller death-rate 
than the wealthiest communities in the land. 

Thus it will be seen that the secret of the pre- 
servation of health lies in one word—cleanliness, 
This quality, long and worthily held next to godli- 
ness, must. be applied in its widest sense, and 
be understood to mean cleanliness in our houses, 
our streets, and our towns, as well as in our food, 
linen, and persons. Air, earth, and water must 
be kept sweet and clean ; and even our fires are not 
exempt from influences upon health, for we may 
burn substances that emit unwholesome odours. 
Sanitary reform, therefore, resolves itself into an 
old, old story. The patriarch Jacob gave the pith 
of it when he commanded his ——- to K be 
clean, and change your garments ;’ and Moses o 
caiemea the same command when he poo tome 
that if a house should be unclean, the priest should 
look upon it, and cause it to be thoroughly scraped 
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and cleansed; and should signs of uncleanliness 
again present themselves, it should be taken down 
—stones, timber, and mortar, and these materials 
cast out of the city upon an unclean place ; and in 
the minute directions he issued respecting repeated 
ablutions. It will not be of much use to tell this 
story, even with its Syrian associations, to grown- 
up people: they know it already; but habit is 
second nature, and it is difficult for them to change 
their ways. Those to whom sanitary reform must 
be smanhed, are school-children. They should be 
taught, if we are dirty, we shall become diseased ; 
if we sin, we shall suffer, as certainly as twice two 
are four, and twice four are eight. It is in the 
minds of little children that we should sow this 
seed. 

We have said, the educated and influential 
classes have confessed the expediency of usi 
every means of preserving the public health. It 
may be asked, what have they done to advance the 
desired end? We would point to the application of 
sewerage to many of our large towns ; to the ample 
supply of water conveyed to many more; to the 
great metropolitan intercepting drainage-scheme, 
now nearly accomplished ; to the efforts made to 
utilise sewage ; to the inquiry, concerning which 
notice was given this session, proposed to be insti- 
tuted into the question of the damage to our fish- 
eries by the discharge of sewage into rivers ; to the 
Thames’ Embankment scheme ; the supervision of 
our meat-markets ; the building of model lodging- 
houses ; the Peabody gift; the premiums offered 
by various societies for the best plans of cottages 
for the labouring-classes ; the frequent agitation of 
sanitary questions in the press ; and the repetition 
and reverberations of such blows as that we have 
noticed by Mr Godwin. 

After we have helped to make the poorest homes 
salubrious—taught the importance of high and dry 
sites for future building operations, the necessity 
of a ; removal of =~ the prevention of 
damp by ample spouting, and of smells by copious 
fnshings of Tl Seine a word, the impalties 
necessity of cleanliness in every detail, we may do 
more ; we can introduce another elevating influ- 
ence, Art. It is quite a mistake to suppose that an 
object that is not costly must be ugly. Beauty of 
form and harmony of colour may be applied to 
earthenware as well as Sévres china; and furniture 
may be made with graceful outlines as well in deal 
as in walnut. A home should be the pleasantest 
retreat in the world to its owner. Be it never so 
humble, as the song says, it should be invitingly 
clean, cheery, and pleasant. And although it is 
not possible that every window should command a 
view of the glittering ocean, or of mountains with 
silvery rills babbling at their feet, or of moors 

le with blooming heather, the beauty of 
Rature is not altogether beyond the scantiest 
means ; for there are many plants that thrive upon 
a window-sill. The pretty window-gardens occa- 
sionally seen in London streets, shew what may be 
done in this species of ornamentation : if there is a 
will, there is a way. These, if we may believe 
Dame Nature, are valuable, too, as sani assist- 
ants, for the Giver of all good has clothed the earth 
with vegetation. 

It is seldom in starting a new undertaking that 
there are no mistakes made. Sani reform 
makes no exception to this rule. The great aim of 
the early reformers being to get rid of the sewage, 


using | this evil, ships are sailing to ee gen 


it was at first conducted into the nearest river, so 
that it might be washed out to sea. This plan hag 


proved open to the objection, that the waters be- | 


come too polluted to sustain fish-life. Formerly, it 
is said, there was a clause inserted in the indentures 
of apprentices in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to the effect, 
that their masters were not to provide salmon for 
their meals more frequently than a stated number 
of times per week ; but so completely has com- 
merce and sewage altered the character of the 
Tyne, that the apprentice would be in = 
quarters who tastes salmon twice in the year. e 
Severn is in as bad a plight ; and the condition of 
the Thames, it is feared, will neutralise every 
effort now being made to re-stock it with fins, 
Smaller streams suffer from the same cause to a 
greater extent. And whilst the sewage is ne 
to bri 
home manure, without which, agricult 
operations would eventually come to a stand-still. 
ere is, of course, an error to rectify here. 

The branch of sanitary science most difficult to 
deal with is overcrowding. It is possible to drain, 
pave, and supply properties with water, i ive 
of the tenants ; but the matter of ened is 
entirely in their hands. The act for regulating 
common lodging-houses does not apply to houses 
let out in tenements, the occupiers of which ma: 
cram them as full as they can. Queen Elizabet 
enacted that ‘no owner or occupier of any cottage 
shall place or willingly suffer any more families 
than one to cohabit therein: in pain to forfeit to 
the Lord of the Leet ten shillings for every month 
he so continues them together ;’ but succeeding 
agg have relinquished this grasp of the 

ifficulty. It is certainly one to which much of 
our ——- mortality is due. 

There is a grievance connected with a combina- 
tion of the overcrowding nuisance and the present 
waste of sewage in towns. Owners of allotment- 


— and acres on moors, deprived of manure 
rom the source from which they before obtained 
it, have recourse to pig-keeping for the necessary 
supply ; it therefore comes to pass in houses let 
out in separate rooms, that as many as half-a-dozen 
pig-sties are built in the little back-yards. The 
odours arising from these and the heaped-up 


middens are full of er. Small-pox and scarlet 
fever are found to like wild-fire from these 
causes, in places in other respects upon a fair 
sanitary footing. The tenants e, that the closer 
the pigs are to the house, the shorter the distance 
to carry their food; and this is another instance of 
the desirability of an extension of information 
respecting the means of preserving health, 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE 
CHAPTER XX.—STRUCK DOWN. 


‘Is she dead? Mrs Killick’s lips trembled as she 
asked the question. The surgeon shook his head. 
They were of them standing by the bedside of 
Lydia Crawse, in the dismal gray light and shadow 
of the December nae oti il. The 
strong, courageous, self-reliant woman w y upon 
that bed of a to rise in from it, 
was worn to ~ —— —a —— 

a poor wreck, torn ttered by urning, 
wasting force of the disease. She had been 
delirious, raving, struggling with the kind hands 
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that held her, writhing in the furnace-breath of the 
fever. But that was over now. Nature, worn out, 
had sought refuge in sleep. A less-experienced 
doctor than Mr Killick would have recognised the 
crisis of the disorder. He was glad she had ceased 
to rave, and had fallen asleep. There was balm in 
sleep. In his sea-going days, he had known those 
who were in the fangs of Yellow Jack, or miasma 
struck off the Guinea coast, to wake up» saved, from 
a long sleep. But Miss Crawse did not sleep 
long nor soundly ; she stirred and moaned like a 
sick child. This went on for some time; then she 
became quite passive, and lay with i 
and half-closed heavy eyes, and her wasted face 
upturned, and her thin hands resting idly on the 
counterpane. She was alive ; she was not asleep ; 
but life was at its lowest ebb, and the sufferer’s 
breathing could not reach the doctor’s practised ear. 
Mrs Killick stood there, crying ; her tears were as 
much those of remorse as of sorrow. She had taken 
her husband’s reproof very much to heart, and felt 
grity of her niece’s death. What would her sister, 
ts Crawse, say when she knew all? How careless 
to leave the poor girl—but who would have thought 
it! That is the consolation of many Mrs Killicks 
in this world, when they have blundered into 
mischief, Who would have thought it! 
hag on no hope for the = ing? — 
illick, speaking in a whisper, tho e 
report of a cannon would perhaps have failed to 
convey any impression to the dulled ear of the 
ient. 

‘While there’s life, there’s hope,’ mechanically 
responded her husband, ae some drops of a 
cordial medicine into a glass. ‘She might be the 
better for this, but she has not the strength to take 
it—It would be cruel to disturb her,’ 

These last words the doctor muttered to himself, 
and: then setting down the glass, and observing his 
wife’s distress, he added kindly: ‘ There, there, m: 
lass. Dry youreyes. It’s not your fault, after all, 
ety was hasty to say so. You meant for the 


Mrs Killick shook her head. ‘I didn’t do for 
the best, Killick,’ she replied ; ‘and I shall never 
forgive myself. If I’d looked after her, she would 
not’ 


‘Hush!’ interrupted the surgeon, lifting a 
warning finger, and drawing nearer tothe bed. He 


had detected a momentary gleam of reason in the 
sufferer’s eyes, now open, and gazing at him. It 
was the first look, since the doctor’s return, in which 
the mind had shewn itself free from the mists of 
delirium. There had been no lucid interval between 
the paroxysms, nothing but ravings, alternated by 
heavy stupor and le . But now the eyes were 
full of intelligence, wistful, eager. e poor 
exhausted body ley — ; the head never stirred 
on the pillow ; and feeling seemed concen- 
trated in the eyes alone. 

* You are better now, my dear !’ said the surgeon 
in his rough, kind manner, as he signed to his wife 
to support the sufferer while he put the cordial to 
her lips. ‘Try and swallow this, my girl—it will 
do you good.’ 

Miss Crawse was able by an effort to swallow a 
small portion of the contents of the glass, then she 

in on the pillows, and her lips moved 
ed, but no sound came. It was pitiable 
tremulous , worki 


the of those poor 
blanched lips, to see how the i 


uring bosom 


gasped for breath, how the meagre hands pulled 
eebly at the bedclothes on which the weak 

had closed, and above all, to see how anxious grew the 
craving look of those speaking, terrified eyes. The 
—— knew that longing glance, that restlessness 
of the hands, only too oat He had seen that look 
in the eyes of stalwart seamen and soldiers, of gray- 
haired commanders, of gallant lads, dying in 
hospital or on shipboard under the sustain tei 
of both Indies, on the coasts of Africa and South 
America ; he had seen it, too, at Navarino, when he 
was but a raw mate, fresh from the Edinburgh 


ps | schools of medicine, and had been sickened at the 


shambles in which he had to ply his work on the 
blood-stained lower deck of a frigate. But always 
the same look, haunting, fearful. He tried to smile 
encouragement to wife and patient, but he had no 
hope left. 

At last, by a supreme effort, the dying woman’s 
hollow voice, thin and weak as the sighing of the 
wind among the leafless boughs without, reached 
the ears of the listeners, like a message from a far-off 
world; ‘Those peat 3 papers—those I’—— 

She panted, and could not speak, but her eyes 
glanced towards the table-drawer in which the 
narrative—fatal to her, fatal, perhaps, to others— 
had been placed. Somehow, in her wildest wan- 
derings of mind, she had known of the spot where 
the narrative lay. 

Mr Killick understood her at once. ‘Yes, yes, 
Lydia,’ he said earnestly, in answer to the implor- 
ing glance ; ‘I know what papers - mean, 
What do you wish me to do with them ? 

Miss mene —_ ye ge and a 

now. e glanced quickly, despairingly 
about her, and then her eyelids quivered and 
drooped. Then came a silence that no one ven- 
t to break. Without, the December sun, the 
sun that had risen on Aurelia’s wedding morn— 
for this was the thirtieth of the month—broke 
through the clouds, and poured a } as yellow light 
into the sad sick-room, where candles were burning 
yet. A robin on the branch of a tree that grew 
near the window “: out his twittering carol with 
sturdy joyousness ; then voices and the roll of cart- 
wheels began to be heard in the village street. 
Lydia Crawse strove hard to speak. With eyes that 
were growing unsteady and dim, she turned towards 
her uncle, and beckoned feebly that he should 
approach his ear to her white li He obeyed, 
but he heard no sound, Only a long shudderi 
motion stirred the helpless form on the bed 
he knew that Lydia Crawse would speak no more 
to mortal ear. Softly and reverently, he closed 
her eyes, and threw the sheet over her ashen-gra 
face, that should never warm into life again. He 
led his weeping wife from the room. He turned 
back, unlocked the table-drawer with the key that 
he carried in his pocket, and drew out the papers. 
He paused as he passed down stairs, and, as he 
uttered some brief words of comfort to Mrs Killi 
she saw the roll of manuscript he carried crumpl 
in his hand. 

‘What shall you do with those?’ she asked 
nervously. 

‘I shall look them over. I thought at first it 
was some love-letter, but I cannot believe that 
now. You saw what a hold on the poor thing’s 
last thoughts these papers had, If she had given 
me any instructions about disposing of them, I 
should have known how to act. As it is, I must 
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look for instructions among the papers them- 
selves.’ 

Mrs Killick was a good soul, and under the 
softening influence of unselfish sorrow; but an 


impulse of curiosity stirred within her. She 
glanced towards the manuscript. ‘Poor Lydia, 
said she ; ‘what can it be? Shall I’-—— 


‘No, answered Mr Killick. ‘It was to me the 
poor girl spoke ; it was to me she desired to intrust 
some commission respecting these papers. I will 
read them, and act as I think proper” And with- 
out more ado, he walked down stairs, went into 
the surgery, and bolted the door. Mr Killick was 
master in his own house. His wife was dis- 
appointed, but she owned to herself that he was 
very probably right. He himself had no doubts 
on the point. 

‘Anne’s a good creature, he said, as he sat 
down to peruse the papers—‘ a good creature ; but 
she never kept a secret in her life. And if this 
be some history of grief and trouble, of shame, 
perhaps—and, by the poor wench’s anxious face, I 
am afraid it is—it will be just as well that a 
woman should not know of it. I hope I’m wrong 
—I hope I am. But if I can execute the poor 
thing’s wishes, and yet spare her memory, I will. 
Now for it.’ And he began to read. At first his 
eye ranged almost indifferently over the crabbed 
c ters, but presently his shaggy eyebrows con- 
tracted into a heavy frown, and the blood mounted 
to his forehead, as he read earnestly on. The 
history that he read ran thus, 


CHAPTER XXI.—MISS CRAWSE’'S NARRATIVE. 


*I will not call on Heaven to bear witness that 
what I am about to write is the plain truth ; I will 
do what to my mind is worth more—I will sub- 
stantiate the more important points in this history 
by such proofs as I, writing on a bed of sickness, 
and perhaps of death, am able to supply ; and 
when I cannot furnish proofs, at least I will set 
down every event as it occurred, without fear and 
without favour. I have not the slightest desire to 
palliate or gloss over my own share in the trans- 
actions which I am about to divulge. Let those 
who may learn the facts, judge Lydia Crawse as 
harshly as they please. Before the words of her 
confession come under their knowledge, the writer 
will have before another and a more 
dread tribunal than that of mortals. Her only 
object is to tell a straightforward tale of the events 
in which she has played a part, and from which 
she has herself reaped neither pleasure nor profit. 
For the sake of others, she does so. 

‘Three years and a half ago, in the month of 
April 1856, I entered the employment of an 
invalid lady of rank, residing in the north of 
Treland. is lady’s name was Lady Harriet Ogle, 
ee of the late Earl of Warrenton, and widow 
of the Right Honourable Colonel Sir Philip Ogle, 
of Rathglas Priory. Sir Philip, whose estates were 
unentailed, had left Lady Harriet mistress of his 
extensive property for her life only, after which, it 
passed to distant relatives. Her ladyship lived, 
and still lives, at Rathglas Priory, in the parish of 
Rathermines, eight miles from Ogletown, where 
the assizes are held. Most of the ue in Ogle- 
town, as well as the lands between the Priory and 
the town itself, belong to Lady Harriet, and she 
receives a very large revenue, at least twenty 


thousand a year, from these lands. I had heard of 

all this wealth and grandeur, and as wealth was in 

my mind av connected with gaiety and 

8 Redes of living, I was very thankful and 

— to become paid companion to My Lady 
arriet. 

‘I soon found out my mistake. Lady Harriet 
Ogle was an invalid and a cripple, very parsi- 
monious, and of a whimsical, tart disposition. She 
saw little or no company. Her household was a 
frugal one for a lady of her quality and her great 
means. She saved, as I used to fancy, from mere 
instinct, but she saved whenever she could, and 
her fine house was as dull as a nunnery. I was 
very miserable at first, and should have been glad 
to throw up this, my first situation, and to return 
to Liverpool to my mother’s humble little dwelling. 
But I forbore to do so, for two reasons. In the first 
place, my dear mother was poor, and my elder 
sister has been in bad health always, and I wanted 
to help them, not to burden their scanty income 
with another mouth to feed. The second reason 
was, that I was allowed a great deal of time to 
myself, and a great deal more liberty than usually 
falls to the lot of a paid companion. This was 
not because Lady Harriet was indulgent ; it was 
because she did not trouble her head about me or 
my occupations, so long as she received from me 
the services she i It was my duty to write 
letters from her dictation, to match her worsteds, 
to ground her ta -work, to go on errands for 
her, and to read to her daily—novels on week- 
days, sermons on Sunday ; and always the same 
old novels, and the same old sermons, of the date 
of her ladyship’s youth, over, and over, and over 


‘I had a great deal of leisure time, for Lady 
Harriet slept a great deal in the afternoons, and 
got up late in the day, spending some hours at her 
toilet, oe hands —— two maids, who 
regularly ro’ and enamelled her face, and dyed 
her gray hair, and frizzled it into curls, and anal 
her slowly and carefully in the style of the early 
a the century. My duty was to read to Lady 

iet in bed, before she got up, and also before 
she went to sleep, and I had her letters to write, 
as I have said. My post was not an arduous one, 
as far as work went. But my temper is none of 
the best, and I hate to be ened unjustly, and 
have nothing of the flatterer in my nature, so my 
life with Lady Harriet Ogle was bitter to me. She 
did not ill-treat me, but she worried and provoked 
me. I was always glad to escape from her when 
- PRathg las Pri uld have bee bl 

‘ iory wo ve been insupporta 
dull to a young woman like me, but thet. I had 
opportunities for gratifying two tastes which I had 
in those days—for novel-reading, and for rambling 
among the mountains. Rathermines village lies 
in the midst of very wild, beautiful scenery, and I, 
who had always been a good walker, was able to 
come and go as I pleased, and to visit the nearest 

lens and with no companion but some bare- 
ooted peasant-child. As for novels, they had been 
forbidden fruit to me as a growing girl, My 
ey were serious, and did not approve of novels ; 

ut I liked them, and finding, that besides the 
shelf of dingy old romances which I had to read 
aloud to Lady Harriet till I almost knew them by 
heart, there were plenty of newer books, bought 
by Sir Philip, in the library, I devoured them, and 
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seldom walked without a volume in my hand; 
and I dreamed of all the romantic incidents and 
surprising adventures that I had read of, and longed 
for them to come true. I wished, also, for a friend 
to whom I could talk of the castles in the air that 
I built so constantly. 

‘The friend came. She was of much higher 
degree than mine. Her name was Aurelia Darcy. 
She was the niece of Lady Harriet; her mother, 
Lady Maud Darcy, having been the youngest 
daughter of the old Earl of Warrenton. Miss 
Darcy was still in half-mourning. Lady Maud 
had died not very long before. Mr Darcy, on 
whose side the money was, as the aristocratic 
descent was on his wife's side, had lately purchased 
an estate called Beechborough Hall, near Blanch- 
minster, in the county of Warwick. I believe that 
the new-comers were coldly looked upon by their 
neighbours at that time, and were rather dull in 
consequence. But at anyrate, Miss Darcy was glad 
to accept her aunt’s invitation to spend the summer 
with her in Ireland. She came. She was very 
beautiful and very clever, and she was kind to me 
at first, and I loved her dearly. I never loved any 
body, out of my own family, so well. I have never 
been quite able to break myself of the old feeling ; | 
I love her a little, even now, while I write, small 
cause as I have had to entertain affection or esteem 
for her. 

‘We two became fast friends. We were the 
only i people in the house, and there were 
very few visitors at Rathglas, except once or twice 
a year, when the grandees paid a formal call. 
Aurelia was younger than me. She was not yet 
eighteen, but she had great latent force of character, 
and an iron will. I have a strong will too, and I 
was five years older than she was, and knew more 
of the world in my narrow line. I humoured Lady 
Harriet ; but had Miss Darcy given herself any airs 
of superiority in our early intercourse, we should 
never have been friends. But she did nothing of | 
the sort. She was quite cordial, pleasant, and 
frank—yes, she was frank then—and treated me as 
an enced. 


‘ Aurelia Darcy, at that time, shared my taste 
for novel-reading, for romantic day-dreams and 
high-flown sentiment, and we talked a great deal 
of nonsense during our rambles about the country. 
We wandered over the wild Ulster highlands 
pretty much as we pleased, sometimes on foot, 
sometimes on shaggy ponies, or jolting for leagues 
in the low-backed cars that the farmers use. There 
were carriages at the Priory, of course, but they 
were never brought out except on the rare occasions 
when Lady Harriet paid a round of ceremonious 
visits, or drove in state to Ogletown, so we were 
thrown on the resources of the country for the 
means of-exploring the glens of Slievedonard and 
the Mourne Mountains. 

‘ Aurelia e loved this rough liberty excessively. 
She said that life at Rathglas was like a perpetual 

icnic, and she relished the hardships inseparable 
rom our constant scrambling among the hills, the 
fatigue, the rugged paths, the mists and drivi 
showers, the losing ourselves among the moors an 
bogs, and many other things which must have 
been novelties to one so delicately nurtured. I 
had had a plainer bringing up, and was hardy. 
But Aurelia, who had ad a fine lady always, 
surrounded by luxuries from childhood, y 
seemed to glory in her indifference to privations 


and bad weather, and it was always she who 
proposed the longest and most difficult excursions. 
She was very well supplied with money, and 
was liberal and gracious—just the sort of person 
whom the Irish peasantry would idolise. She was, 
indeed, very popular among the cotter tenantry of 
the Ogle estate, and the poor ill-fed mountaineers 
would leave their wretched farms, and walk miles 
among the precipices and morasses to guide the 
beautiful English lady to some water-fall or lough 
that she was desirous to sketch. 

‘ Aurelia sketched very well, with a bold, free 
hand, and much delicacy of touch. She had had 
excellent masters on the continent, and had brought 
back with her a quantity of drawings of Alpine and 
Italian scenery, her own work ; and now she was as 
active in —e the savage cliffs and woody 
ravines of Ulster, and seldom stirred without her 
sketch-book and crayons. Lady Harriet made no 
objection to the vagrant existence which her niece 
chose to lead, usually leaving the house before the 
hour of lunch, and never returning till the late 
dinner-time, sometimes not before dark; for the 
district was a primitive one ; we were known to all 
the people as inmates of Rathglas, and as such were 
sure of attention and respect ; and besides, any lady 
would have been secure from molestation among 
those poor frieze-clad highlanders, who had none 
of the vices of townsfolk. However, Lady Harriet 
made one stipulation, which was, that a certain 
hanger-on of the establishment, a middle-aged man 
named Finucane, should accompany us as guide 
and body-guard. This man’s presence annoyed 
Aurelia, who ae en absolute independence, and 
she hit upon the plan of giving money to Finucane 
and leaving him at some shebeen that we should 
be pretty sure to pass on our homeward road. The 
poor fellow, like most Irishmen, could not resist 
the ee of whisky and society, and he 
readily fell in with the young lady’s whim, and 
let us proceed alone, without mentioning this 
ony of orders to any member of the household at 

ome, 

‘The idea of getting rid of this man was not 
Aurelia’s. She was unused to deception then, at 
least I think so, though she had powers of self- 
control and concealment such as few women 
possess, and of which she was not as yet fully 
aware. The suggestion with respect to Finucane 
was mine. Perhaps, had not this first step from 
the right road been taken—— But I did not take 
up my pen to moralise. I deal with facts. 

‘One day, in a se meee A wild and secluded glen, 
six miles from Rathermines, we came suddenly 
upon an artist, a young man, sitting on a boulder 
of rock, before his easel, sketching the —— of 
which Aurelia in a — day had drawn a 
rough outline, which she was anxious to finish with 
the usual accessories of light and shade, the ferns, 
the arbutus-wood growing like feathers in the clefts, 
the bare scathed peak of many-coloured rock. 
Strangers were so scarce in that district, that we 
were amazed, and stopped short as we turned an 
angle of the blue cliff, and saw the painter busy 
with his work. He was a young man, handsome, 
and with a look of refinement, of over-refinement, 
perhaps, about his clear-cut delicate features. He 
was just the sort of man out of whom novel-reading 
young ladies would fashion a hero to their own 
minds, tall, slightly-made, and with a graceful 
head like that of a stag, a pale complexion, and 
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raven-black hair. He wore a tight suit of black 
velvet, braided in artist style, and a small knap- 
sack lay on the heather at his feet. 

‘How our acquaintance with this gentleman 
began, I cannot, with every wish to tell the truth, 
intelligibly describe. I remember that on that 
occasion, looking up from his sketch, and — 
two ladies close to him, he lifted his hat, and bow 
to us with a sort of instinctive politeness ; and that 


ing that we hesitated what to do, he coloured | p 


slightly, and said something about his fear that he 
was an intruder, and his willingness to atone for 
his trespass by quitting the glen, if his presence 
was unwelcome. No doubt, he took Aurelia, to 
whom he seemed naturally to address himself, for 
the daughter of the t landowner, whoever he 
ight be, to whom the estate belonged. It was 
indeed the only reasonable way of accounting for a 
lady’s appearance among those wilds. , 

‘Very few words were spoken on either side, no 
more, certainly, than politeness demanded, and we 
left the place, going further up the glen; but all 
that day Aurelia was unusually thoughtful, and 
when she spoke, some allusion to our rencontre of 
the morning was certain to escape her. She said 
not a word to Lady Harriet of our meeting with 
the stranger ; nor did nee ee i 
and again, and agai ps by accident, perhaps 
not wholly anda ies oben and some few 
shy oe 4 of greeting or of comment on the 
weather or the scenery, passed on both sides. 
Then the shyness and restraint wore off; and on 
the occasion of our fourth meeting, in a little 
cottage near the crest of a pass, where we, and he, 
too, were storm-bound among the mountains for 
hours, we talked together almost as if we had been 
old friends, while we compared the contents of 
Aurelia’s sketch-book with those of the artist’s 
portfolio. Then, too, he learned our names, and 
we his. His name was Edward Winslow. 

‘His name was Edward Winslow. He was twenty- 
one years of age, an artist by profession, and an 
orphan. He was from my native county, Lanca- 
shire, and a Roman Catholic, as many Lancashire 
menare. I believe he was of humble parentage, but 
he avoided that topic. I have heard him mention 
he had no near relations, and that he had lately 
succeeded to some small inheritance. His means, 
whatever they were, were very inconsiderable, and 
he had his bread to win by work, like myself. He 
had received a food education, and his talents were 
undoubtedly of a high order ; but his performances 
as an artist, tho they shewed extraordinary 
promise, were crude, and marred by faults that 
only instruction and ays the best models and 
masters could correct. e knew this, and he 
longed to go to Rome, and spend years in culti- 
vating art at the fountain-head of art, then to come 
back to land, and win fame by grand and 
sustained rts, when his ers should be 
matured and disciplined. e had plenty of 
ambition ; and when he got over his first shyness, 
for he was shy, though what would have been 
om a = others was b him merely wild 

was 5' y ent in i 
himself on that subject. land quested with 
his ambition. 

‘She did more than sympathise with his ambition ; 
she fell in love with him, and he with her, and I 
have no doubt that both were sincere. I have 


mever seen Shakspeare’s plays acted; indeed, I 


lp, 


never was in a theatre in my life but once, in 
Dublin. But I have read Romeo and Juliet. The 
quick, sudden way in which that young pair fell 
in love with one another—at first sight, as both of 
them owned ey to me, their go-between 
and confidante—reminded me of Romeo and Juliet. 
I could understand the truth of the play by the 
drama of real flesh-and-blood life that I had seen. 
slighted th  Y Ppa and an | tong they had 

i their faith, and began to of marriage. 
‘I well remember the day when Aurelia Darcy 
came to me, transfigured, as it were, by emotion, 
with a faint glow of crimson in her face, so marble- 
like and calm generally, with a smile that lit up 
her beauty like sunshine, glowing with happiness, 
to tell me that Winslow had knelt to her, and that 
she had promised to be his. She talked long and 
earnestly, in a half-timid, half-confident way, and 
repeated much that he had said to her. I dare say 
his projects were sad stuff, but she looked at them 
through a rose-coloured light of hope and love, and 
I, for my part, half believed them. He and she 
were to live in Italy for years, loving and beloved, 
happy in each other, and armed in triple steel 
against the world that would envy their rapture ; 
and he was to paint and study, and grow amt 
and skilful, and they were to come back to England, 
and he was to win renown and honour, and rank 
and wealth, to lay at Aurelia’s feet. Mr Darcy 
would forgive them, then, for I forgot to say that 
it was taken for ted that the match could not 
take place with the consent of the bride’s surviving 


parent. 

‘I do not think Winslow was a fortune-hunter; 
I never did think so. He was too careless about 
money, too flighty (for in his talk he was very 
flighty at times, and I have seen Aurelia look at 
him, perplexed and alarmed, at some rhapsodies of 
his), and too unpractical. Besides, Miss Darcy was 
not then the great heiress; her brother was still 
alive. I do not believe Winslow had any idea of 
pecuniary benefit from the i He was so 
on in his queer morbid way, and had such a 

orror of mean and mercenary conduct, that I 
doubt if he would have accepted a maintenance 
from Mr Darcy. But ‘Autelia’s high social standing, 
so much above his own, dazzled him; that I 
believe, though I doubt if he knew it. He thought 
her perfection. She was indeed fit to turn the 
head of a more experienced man than he. But no 
serious harm would have occurred, but for me.’ 


CHAPTER XXIL—NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


‘My duty, as the world would have laid it down, 
was —I ought not to have left Lady Harriet 
for one moment in ignorance of the engagement 
which her niece had formed with a stranger, who 
had neither birth nor fortune to entitle him to 
such an alliance. I had acted very wrongly, con- 
sidering that I was older than Aurelia, and that I 
was her aunt’s salaried companion, in permitting 
the acquaintance with Edward Winslow to be 
formed. But when once Aurelia had spoken to 
me on declaration of _—. on the young man’s 

vows exchanged, a projected marriage, 
Poucht to have hurried to Lally Harriet, and to 


have told her all—lI did nothing of the sort. I 
was perfectly well aware that my own dismi 

was certain, whenever, or however, the story of 
Winslow's meetings with Miss Darcy should reach 
my employer's ears. But this was the least of my 
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reasons for secrecy. I really enjoyed the intrigue 
for its own sake. It was a novel put in action. I 
had before my eyes a persecuted heroine, a lover, a 
confidante, cruel relations, all the mechanism of a 
romance. My own part was a secondary one, but 
I did not dislike it. I had been a little piqued at 
first that Winslow should have passed me over so 
utterly for Aurelia’s sake. He was nearer my own 
rank ; his fortunes and mine were equally preca- 
rious, and I was silly enough to feel mortified 
that he should only have seen in me the good- 
natured convenient associate of the woman he 
worshipped. But the wound to my vanity was 
but skin-deep. The young artist was not a man 
that I could ever have cared for, fascinating as he 
was. <A plainer, bolder man, with a shrewd head 
and a stout heart, would have seemed to me 
worth fifty of such sensitive creatures as Edward 
Winslow. 

‘Besides my relish for the intrigue, I had other 
motives. I will state them without reserve. I 
wished to establish a link between myself and the 
rich family to which Miss Darcy belonged. Such 
a link, I mean, as should give me a claim on their 
_ offices, either in gratitude of my services or in 

of my tongue ; and this was too fair a chance 
to be thrown away. In a short time, in a few 
weeks, perhaps, Aurelia would leave Ireland, and 
her friendship for me would wither. Such, I was 
sure, would be the case if Miss Darcy left Rathglas 
as she came to it, fancy free. On the other hand, 
if clandestinely betrothed, or, better still, secretly 
married, she was bound to me for life. I meant 
her no harm. I did not wish to harm her, even 
when I urged on the stolen match by every means 
in my power. I had a wish to take the petty 
vengeance on Lady Harriet Ogle of announcing her 
niece’s marriage with a penniless artist, but not 
immediately, perhaps never ; for though I had no 
little dislike to my employer, my wish to serve my 
own family was the true mainspring of my conduct. 

‘I am sure that Winslow honestly intended to 
maintain his wife by his own unaided exertions, 
without asking her father for a sixpence; I am 
equally sure that he would have failed. I thought 
so then. But I also thought that Mr Darcy, when 
he got over his first anger, would make the best of 
a bad business, and allow the young couple as many 
hundreds a year as would keep their heads above 
water. I believe Aurelia had very vague ideas on 
the subject. Love in a cottage sounds delightfully 
in the ears of most young girls, and she had never 
known the want of money, and could not realise, 
as I could, the hollowness of her lover's projects. 
Not but that, under favourable circumstances, 
Winslow might have become an eminent painter. 
Aurelia, with all her cleverness, believed implicitly, 
not only in his genius, which he had in plenty, but 
in the certainty of his success. “He will be great 
and famous,” she used to say to me, as if arguing 
against the whi of her own prudence ; “he 
will make hi a name in the world. A painter 
—and why not! What do I care about his 

igree! It is as as that of the Hanks 

pecipagteatintias the toon kein Seoeny 
my worked at the loom hi a Ty 
eellt- dikaus pretensions to be aristocrats come 
from the Darcy side ; and what do I care for the 
Darcies, not one of whom, except Lady Harriet, 
ever acknowledged my existence at all!” 

‘The fact was, that Aurelia was just then soured 


against her noble kindred, against the co 
people of Warwickshire, and the whole nie | 
social exclusiveness. Abroad, she had been always 
in high society, had known princesses and dukes 
by the score, and great folks from England too; 
but on settling at Beechborough she had been very 
much annoyed at the stiffness and haughtiness of 
the provincial grandees. This helped Winslow in 
his suit. She used to declare that he was a finer 
mage by nature and instinct than all the 
dies she known, and that he would have 
done credit to any rank. Perhaps he would. But 
I do not think Aurelia cared for him so very much 
as she fancied she did) She was young and 
imaginative, and ready to make an Apollo of the 
first good-looking adventurer who crossed her Path, 
and all the more if his wild, eloquent talk p' 
her fancy, and if she could tin independence 
of the world’s opinions by marrying him. 

‘I carried letters, I arranged interviews, I gave 
every aid in my power, and I had the thanks of 
both, and the malicious pleasure of hoodwinki 
Lady Harriet, while her niece should be marri 
= ~—~¥ the shelter - re for my a 

t was by my agency that a clergyman was fo 

to perform | Rayer st Aurelia was a Pro- 
testant, and her “pe > to Edward Winslow by 
a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic would have been 
ill Although the vicar of Rathermines was 
on bad terms with Lady Harriet, we dared not 
apply to him, as he was certain to — the 
whole affair to Aurelia’s aunt and father. was 
a minor, too, and required consent. However, I 
had heard of a method in which difficulties of this 
kind were sometimes arranged in Ireland If 
Aurelia were to be received into the pale of the 
Church of Rome, her wedding with a Romanist 
would be legal ; and why should she not, in form 
at least, become a member of that church? I 
pro this plan, an audacious one, I own, and a 
sinful one, for it implied tampering with the most 
sacred names and mysteries to gain a worldly end ; 
but I was bent upon bringing the affair to a 
triumphant finish ; and I talked Aurelia out of her 
scruples, which were faint and few. 

‘What we upon seems shocking now, as I 
lie here, ill an cog make wee all of us yo 
and headstrong, and we had not learned to think 
as seriously of solemn things as we ought. Winslow, 
though a Catholic, had never been disturbed by 
Aurelia’s Protestantism; and he seemed to con- 
sider the stratagem as a venial one; while Miss 
Darcy chose to see the matter with my eyes, as a 
mere matter of form, not binding on the conscience. 
But here delay arose—the parish priest, to my 
dismay, flatly refused to marry the niece of Lady 
Harriet Ogle to an unknown suitor, and without 
the consent of her natural protectors. His motive 
was not an exalted one; it was fear. Father 
Dwyer was a timid, elderly man, that dreaded a 
disturbance ; and the wrath of the great landowner 
mocny a ype ye him. if he was timid, he 
was weak, and not proof against my importuni 
and <Aurelia’s bribe. He was in debt, for he 
influence over his flock was small, and his dues 
were always in arrear; besides, I argued and 
pleaded, appealing to his conscience, and threaten- 
ing to the case to his bishop, if he, a servant of 
the church, refused admission to its fold to one who 
craved it. He yielded; but only on these terms. 
Neither for money nor for fine speeches would he 
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personally perform the ceremony; but what he 
would Aa he would permit another to do, 
lending his chapel, under cover of night, for the 

i Also, he would undertake to find a 
priest in orders who was a stranger to the — 
and who would baptise and marry Aurelia Darcy, 
on condition that the mockery of a ritual (for it 
was no better) should take place in the dark, and 
that both parties should solemnly swear not to 
attempt to look upon the face of the officiating 
a The object of this was to prevent the 
possibility of identifying the priest in a court 
of justice, for he, as well as Winslow and the 
witnesses, would be liable to punishment, should 
a prosecution be instituted. I was assured that 
the same precautions had been observed on > 
vious occasions, but that the marriage would be 
valid notwithstanding. 

‘The name of the parish priest is Father John 
Dwyer. He is still alive, but his memory is 
impaired by a paralytic attack. He did not enter 
the names of the persons married, as he was bound 
to do, in the books of the chapel, but made a 
separate and secret entry on a loose leaf, which 
he afterwards gave up to Aurelia, who destroyed 
it in my presence. e person whom he induced 
to perform the ceremony was in full orders, and 
his name was the Rev. Mark Hagan. He was not 
of good repute, and came from Munster, and was 
about to emigrate to America. He had been 
suspended by his bishop for some irregularit 
of conduct, but the suspension had been remov, 
and he was qualified to perform the duties of his 
office. These particulars I derived ‘from Father 
Dwyer, who communicated them reluctantly. He 
was quite sure of the facts he spoke to. never 
saw Mr Hagan’s face at all ; I believe he turned it 
away as much as possible during the ceremony ; 
but I kept my word, and did not look at him. 
Besides, it was so dark that we all looked like 
a shadows moving through the gloom. 

‘The wretched, ghastly mockery of sacred rites 
was carried out, in Rathermines Chapel, at nine 
o'clock on the 14th of August. The n 
words were gabbled rather than spoken by the 
unscrupulous priest ; and Aurelia’s reception into 
the church to which Winslow belonged, and her 

i to him, were hurried and huddled 
through with irreverent haste. Her hand did not 
tremble, though, and her sweet voice was fi 
when it was her turn to speak. The witnesses 
were James Burke, the sacristan, who acts as sexton 
also, and Bridget Molloy the priest’s servant. When 
I say the — I mean Father Dwyer ; I do not 
mean Mr Hagan. I never saw him at all, except 
as a great black shadow with outstretched arms and 
a white cope, or alb—I do not know which they 
eall it—glimmering pale through the darkness, 
I have been told since, by Father Dwyer, that Mr 

went to America. He seemed very much 
afraid, Mr Hagan did, of being indicted and 
punished for his share in that night’s work. He 
received ten pounds for his services; and that 
is all I know about him. James Burke, who is 
lame, and has been sacristan thirty years, and 
Bridget Molloy, were living and in their situations 
when I left Ireland. Bridget Molloy is an ignorant 
woman, who speaks but little English ; she cannot 
read or write ; she made her mark, a cross, on the 
entry in the parish books ; but the certificate—yes, 
that Mr Hagan wrote. 


‘Winslow was much excited. He ought to have 
known the details of the ceremony according to 
Catholic custom ; but he ——_ on me for 
everything. He was dreadfully agitated ; I did 
not then guess why. He left everything to me 
and to the priest ; and the responses were dictated 
to him, and he seemed to have no sort of fore- 
thought or knowledge. I had a poor opinion of 
him personally, though I admit he was fascinati 
and talented. But I never saw him to al 
little advantage as in the chapel ; he seemed quite 
helpless; while Aurelia was grand, as she always 
is, and played her part in the wicked play nobly. 
When we left the chapel, and went poo Ae 
across the dark fields, I recollect that Edward 
walked beside Aurelia, with her hand in his, and 
his arm round her, and whispered pretty lovers’ 
nonsense, and she answered him in tones as sweet 
and low as the coo of a dove. That was the last 
of their love-making ; they never walked so again. 

‘ Winslow left us at the stone stile in the eleven- 
acre meadow, at the edge of the Home Farm. It 
was not safe for him to approach nearer to the 
mansion in our company, for the second hay-crop 
was being got in, and some of the men and maids 
from Rathglas were still romping and chatting 
among the half-dried swaths of grass. He bent 
over Aurelia, and kissed her, and she kissed him ; 
then with a low murmur of words, he tore himself 
away. Before we got across the great meadow, I, 
who was behind Aurelia, heard some one breathin 
hard and running: and I turned and found jel 
face to face with a boy, the priest’s acolyte, who 
carried the censers, lighted the candles, and so 
forth. The boy’s name was Michael—that was his 
Christian name ; I do not know his surname. He 
was nephew to James Burke : he had been present 
during the marriage, but had not signed the 


ster. 

*“ Please, my lady, the certificate. His reve- 
rence sent me,” panted out the boy. The devil 
entered into me, I believe, for instead of telling 
Aurelia what had occurred, and giving her the 
ecessary | proof of her marriage, I thrust it into my own 


pocket, and gave the boy some small silver, with 
which he departed well pleased. I had no definite 
plan with to the disposal of this important 
paper, but I meant to keep it till I saw how 
matters should turn out. Aurelia suspected 
nothing. If she had ever heard of such a thing as 
a certificate, it is probable that this irregular 
wedding had caused her to forget it ; and we were 
both of us obliged to call our wits to our aid, 
shortly, to soothe Lady Harriet, who had been 
remarkably wakeful on that evening, and who was 
in a towering passion at the late Gone we kept. 
I — what our excuse was, but I know it was 
Aurelia’s tact, not mine, that caused it to be 
— 

‘Edward Winslow had gone up to a picturesque 
place in tory ey called Glen Brazil, the 
rettiest nook in Tyrone, to pre a cot 
Which he had hired for the Sengtien of is 
well-born wife. This cottage was a charming 
little abode, built originally by Lord Kilgavock, 
and which had been ‘nhabited. for years by two 
——— sisters, the last ~ whom was yoo | 
di Here the yo e proposed to dwe 
for a while, until the vinter Thould come, and 
they should start for Rome, the future scene of 
Winslow's studies, 
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‘ Aurelia left Rathglas in a hired car, driven b 
a man named Scanlan, a servant of Mr Connell, 
landlord of the Ogle Arms, three miles from 
Rathermines. I mention this man’s name that he 
may be interrogated if necessary. She was in high 
spirits. She took very little luggage with her, and 
no attendant—indeed, she had parted with her 
French maid before leaving England, and had 
engaged no other. She meant to send for her 
trunks on the following day. She had a letter, 
ready written, addressed to her aunt, which she 
meant to at the village of Brazil Dhuv, 
where Winslow was to meet her at the little inn. 
This letter announced her marriage. She had no 
fears on the subject, now that the thing was done, 
and could not revented. I believe that she 
felt sure of her father’s ultimate forgiveness, and 
of his allowing her as much as would maintain the 
young couple. She knew, too, that she had money 
settled on herself, and had few apprehensions for 
the future. Winslow, on the contrary, had exag- 
gerated ideas of the vengeance and ill-will he 
should incur by clandestinely carrying off the 
daughter of a powerful family. He was not a 
coward; but he was nervous, and had an absurd 
idea of the influence and malevolence of those 
whom he was about to offend. 

‘Aurelia left me, and went on her way full 
of hope. She loved Edward, and she believed 
she loved him better than she did. Before she 
went, we settled between us what should be done. 
If Lady Harriet, in anger or suspicion, dismissed 
me, I was to be welcome under Aurelia’s roof, and 
she promised that I should share their fortunes in 

and evil, and spoke so kindly that my heart 
smote me about the certificate. But I kissed her, 
and she went. When Aurelia reached the village 
of Brazil Dhuv, which was not on the Ogle estate, 
she found a crowd gathered about the inn door. 
From within came smothered sounds of struggling, 
eutcries, shrieks and howls of pain and fury. 

*“Ton’t be feared, ma’am. ’Tis 5 oe poor 
creature that’s gone mad. A sort of -sir— 
a painter, they tell me, and he’s hard to hold,” 
said the bare-footed hostler, as he helped Miss 
Darcy to alight. Urged by a sudden terror, she 
hastened into the common room of the inn, and 
there beheld—Edward Winslow !’ 


THE GOOSE 


From the imperial eagle to the humble sparrow, 
from the mysterious dodo to the well-known robin, 
from the ostrich to the humming-bird, from the 
carrion-crow to the ortolan, almost every member 
of the feathered race has found biographers, flat- 
terers, and admirers. One bird, however, familiar 
to all, has been strangely neglected. Now, like 
Father Prout, 
We hate to sing your hackneyed birds, 
So, doves and swans, a truce ; 
Your nests have been too often stirred ; 
Our hero shall be—in a word— 
A Goose! 
Certainly, our chosen hero has reason to complain 
of the treatment he has received at the hands of 
man. The lord of Ka olling h the brute, not 
content with baking him, boili im, and roasti 
him—not satisfied with stuffing his mer ern 
victim to suffocation, for the sake of a diseased 


him the type of stupidity. If the eagle has been 
struck down by a shaft from his om pinion, the 
= has furnished the means whereby the fol- 
owers of literature have fixed the stigma of silli- 
ness — his race ; forgetful that a Christian saint 
owed ;his bishopric to the sagacity of the goose ; 
that a Protestant reformer compared_himself to one ; 
and that the great Hindu — assumed its shape 
during his thousand years’ wandering in the upper 
world. Unless the savoury bird has to its 
ungainly appearance, awkward movements, and 
discordant voice for its reputation, it is hard to 
understand how that reputation was gained. There 
is nothing in the character or habits of the goose to 
warrant popular contempt. The ‘ watchful goose, 
as Chaucer calls it, quick of eye and sharp of ear, 
is not deficient in courage, not only to defend itself 
and offspring, but even to fight for fighting’s sake : 
in Russia, the trained gander emulates the deeds of 
the hero of the cockpit. 

The ancients seem to have held the bird in 
higher respect. They relate how one fell in love 
with the handsome Amphilochus, and how another 
courted the affection of Ptolemy’s beautiful lute- 
player. Homer tells us that Penelope amused her- 
self, in her lord’s absence, with her 

Team of twenty geese, a snow-white train, 
Fed near the limpid lake with golden grain. 
The —— Lacydes celebrated with great 
lendour the obsequies of the anserine companion 
of his days and nights, whose faithful ident, 
Pliny thinks, would almost justify the opinion, 
that ‘these creatures have an appreciation of 
wisdom. Certainly, a Roman was bound to look 
with partiality upon the bird. When the Gauls 
climbed to the Capitol with silent steps, so stealth- 
ily and cunningly that the eyes of the sentinels 
and the ears of the watch-dogs of Rome were alike 
unsuspicious of the coming foe, Juno's h 
geese, by their clamours, roused Manlius from ‘hie 
slumbers in time to save the citadel from capture. 
It being the fashion in these days to look upon 
history as a collection of black and white lies, this 
famous exploit of the goose has been dismissed as 
a fable by the sceptical school of historic critics, 
Naturalists, however, cannot but allow the story is 
in —— with the character of the hero. 
fessor Owen emphatically a any sympathy 
with the doubters of Livy. In a letter to a corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries, dated from his 
residence in oye oe ~ re 
says : ‘ ite the cottage where I live is a pon 
which My ewennted que the summer by t two 
brood flocks of geese belonging to the keepers, 
These geese take up their quarters for the night 
along the margin of the pond, into which they are 
ready to plunge at a moment's notice. Several 
times, when I have been up late or wakeful, I have 
heard the old ganders sound the alarm, which is 
immediately taken up, and has been sometimes 
followed by a simultaneous plunge of the flocks 
into the pond. On mentioning this to the keeper, 
he being aware of the characteristic readiness of the 
geese to sound an alarm at night, attributed it to 
the visit of a foumart or other — vermin. 
On other occasions, the cackling seemed to be 
caused by a deer stalking near the flock. But often 
has the old Roman anecdote occurred to me when 
I have been awaked by the midnight alarm-notes 
of my anserine neighbours ; and more than once I 
have noticed, when the cause of alarm has been 


delicacy, has added insult to injury, by making 
B, 
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such as to excite the dogs of the next-door keeper, 
that. the were beforehand in: giving loud 
warning strange steps. , 

In the case of the goose, as often happens with 
greater creatures, appreciation begins when life 
ends; once its has been wrung, the merits 
of the bird are un ioned. The priesthood of 
ancient Egypt and the laity of ancient Greece alike 
esteemed a fat goose as a first-rate subject for the 


cook’s art and the gourmand’s appetite. Alexander 
Se the chicken-eater, celebrated the 


verus, great 
birthdays of the philosophers he venerated by the 
addition of a to the dishes of his _— 
served table; but the Romans valued the bird 
chiefly for the sake of its liver—a diet of figs and a 
drenching with wine being considered necessary 
to produce the desired condition in the favourite 
morsel. M. Seius and Scipio Metellus dispute the 
honour of the great discovery which gave birth to 
the modern Strasburg pie; but Messalinus Cotta 
has the sole merit of inventing a ragout composed 
of cocks’ combs and geese’s feet. Charlemagne gave 


strict orders that his provincial should 
always be kept well supplied with ; and the 
bird, for many centuries, held the p of honour 


at the royal table of France. Stuffed with garlic 
and quinces, it was a favourite luxury at Florence 
in the middle ages, and it has ever stood well 
in > Le the a The monk ee 
emp is powers of casuistry in its cause, 

proved the lasrfulness of eating roast even on 
the eve of the Little Lent; ever since which it has 
eg oe ing continental dish during Martinmas ; 

t in 


Geese are ordained Poy Ae at N keels thine 


and a popular saying gives us happy assurance that 
if we eat goose on Michaelmas Day, we shall not 
want money all the year round! The somewhat 


incongruous connection between the martial saint 
and so-called simple bird is of very long 
ss de la Haye held demesne lands in 
Hi ire upon the tenure of presenting the 
Lord of Lastres with a goose fit for his dinner on 
Michaelmas Day; and in many ts to free 
tenants yet extant, dating from the thirteenth 
century, the lord of the manor expressly stipulates 
for a goose at Michaelmas ; from which we infer 
the British Apollo was not far wrong in telling its 


correspondent that 
The custom came up from the tenants pa 
Their landlords with geese, to incline their relenting 
On following payments. 


The goose, too, was fattened up for a funeral 
meat. gern ar ting seme ay Le hmen 
pera one for the est-home feast, if they 
not wn during the harvest. Allan 
Ramsay tells us that the good ale-wives of his day 
never failed to treat their customers with ‘a bra’ 
goose-pie’ at Christmas, in gratitude for favours 
past, and a lively expectation of favours to come. 
e characteristic feature distinguishing the 
og from the rest of the feathered world is its 
i bo yee aera tages rete 
wedge-shaped, or crooked at the end, and composed 
throughout of a horny substance, that of the goose 
is flat, and broad, and sheathed, with a skin which 
udes it from piercing or tearing its food. 
ilbert White says its awkward ro & forbids 
it settling upon trees ; but im this he errs, for the 


Cape geese in Richmond Park, finding their 
destroyed by the water-rats, removed their =e 
from the ground to the old oak pollards, whence 
they conveyed their young to the ground, one at 
a time, under their wings. Their diet is almost 
exclusively of a vegetable kind, consisting of aquatic 
plants, young grass, and h ; and there is 
very little difference in the habits of the several 
species. 

The gray lag, or wild goose, from which our 
domestic goose derives its origin, was at one time 
common in our English fens. The feathers of this 
— oe the deadly shafts which were of old 
the terror of England’s foes ; and we can form some 


idea of how abundant the wild was in the 
land, from the fact of Henry V. requiring the 
vicomites of the various counties to ish him 


with no less than 1,130,000 feathers, for the use of 
the archers in his French expedition. The counties 
of Surrey, Nottingham, Sussex, and Derby were 
expected to supply 15,000 each ; Wo ire, 
Berkshire, ordshire, Warwickshire, Leicester- 
shire, Rutland, Staffordshire, Northumberland, and 
Yorkshire were called upon for twice that quan- 
tity ; Gloucestershire, Bedfordshire, Southam 
Buckinghamshire, and Wiltshire were held 

for 40,000 each; Somersetshire, Cambri i 
Dorsetshire, Huntingdonshire, Hertfordshire, Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk for 50,000; while Kent and 
Lancashire were each expected to send the king 
100,000 feathers. Supposing this rate in kind to 
have been levied in the same proportion as a 
previous one—namely, six feathers for each goose— 
it gives a return of 188,333 as the number of geese 
in the country at that — Drayton speaks of 
the wondrous flocks of wild geese populating the 
fens two hundred years ago, and in winter, ‘ st 
through the isle pestering every field’ 

and cultivation have gradually driven the wild goose 
from its haunts in Britain and Ireland, till it has 
become a rare bird at any season, although i 
mens are still occasionally met with in ‘Norfolk, 
Northumberland, Devonshire, and Durham. It yet 
visits the Orkneys, but does not breed there. e 
precise situation of the breeding-grounds of the 
gray lag is even now a mystery; but naturalists 
incline towards placing it in the dreary swamps of 
the Baltic coasts. Rare in France and Holland, more 
abundant in Italy and Germany, and not uncom- 
mon in Scandinavia, this species is said to be found 
in China and Japan; but the evidence in — 
to the last-named countries is rather doubtful. 

gra has little of the awkwardness so notice- 
able im its domesticated descendant, and its flight 
is steady and moderately speedy. The flocks 
usually number from fifty to a hundred, flying at 
a considerable height—from 1500 to 2000 feet— 
above the ground. The ranks are marshalled in a 
straight line, or more commonly in the shape of 
a wedge, one bird heading the troop a little in 
advance, and another acting as rear- ; these 
outposts being relieved from time to time by their 
comrades. At night, the battalion descends to 
earth, halting rather for a rest than a repast ; the 
birds ranging themselves in a regular line, and 
carefully posting sentinels upon any adj 
eminence, where, with outstretched necks, they 
keep vigilant watch. Should any danger threaten 
the camp, a warning-note sends the whole body to 
find refuge in the water. After resting for an hour 
or two, a loud and long note from one of the troop 
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gives i. for departure ; the rank is immedi- 
ately formed, and they commence another stage of 
their long aérial journey. 

Although it may be true that the domesticity of 
the goose is less ancient than that of the fowl, the 
tame tribe, so valuable for its fat, flesh, and feathers, 
is by no means of modern origin. Both Greeks and 
Romans bred tame geese, the latter people pluck- 
ing their flocks twice a year. Pliny complains that 
his countrymen had reached such a pitch of effemi- 
nacy, that they could not lie down without a pillow 
of goose’s feathers ; and so great was the demand 
for this luxury, that the commanders of the auxi- 
liaries were reproached with detaching whole 
cohorts from their posts to pursue the wild 
for the sake of their feathers. The ancient Britons 
held it unlawful to eat geese, but bred them for 
amusement ; and the prevalence of the custom is 
evidenced by the laws of the Welsh king, Hywel 
Dda, prom: in 926, authorising any one who 
caught the birds trespassing in his cornfields to 
kill them with a stick of such a length that it 
would reach from his elbow to his little finger, and 
of any thickness he pleased. If the delinquents 
were ca) 2 SS Se ae by 

ing their n against the floor with a split 
stick til they died. P 

As the supply of wild geese diminished, atten- 
tion became more and more directed to the ates 
of the domestic breed, more especially in Norfo 
and Lincolnshire, where, spite of the progress o 
reclamation, large tracts of fenny land yet remained 
comparatively waste ; and by these counties, the 
Saale fo still mainly supplied. During the breed- 
ing season, the birds are kept in triple rows of 
wicker-pens, placed one above another, each one 
having a separate lodging while sitting. In some 

, water and corn are placed near the nests ; 
in others, the goose-herd drives the flock twice a 
day to the water, and brings them back again to 
their domiciles—a feat requiring no little ‘Skill, as 
the placing a goose over the wrong nest is apt to 
cause a commotion throughout the anserine com- 
munity, and interferes alarmingly with the process 
of incubation. Each goose lays from seven to 
twelve eggs, and sometimes more. When the 
broods are hatched, and able to follow the parent 
birds, they are all driven to the fens and marshes, 
where they shift for themselves, without further 
attention, until — Ticking - - 

The operation of plucking is usually perform 
five can durin; pa Lad ay or feathers 
and quills ; and at Midsummer, se Martin- 
mas, and Michaelmas for feathers only. The old 
birds undergo it patiently, if not kindly, but the 
younger ones remonstrate vigorously, for even the 

i are not —not, as Pennant says, 
use it is thought necessary to habituate them 


to the custom betimes, but because early plucking | harv 


is thought to render the future feather-crop more 
abundant. Care is taken not to pull the feathers 
antil they are ripe and ready to fall off, as those 
forced from the skin before are of inferior value, as 
are those taken from the birds when dead. 

In its wild state, the goose is su to attain 
the age of seventy, eighty, or a hundred years. In 
1815, a domestic goose was killed by accident at 
Posbrooke Cottage, Tichfield, which was said to 
have reached the term of sixty-four years. Geese 
used to be kept by farmers, in the belief that they 
preserved the health of the cattle in the pasture 


f | occasionally visits these islands in large flocks. 


where they fed ; and the turning of a flock into a 
kennel of hounds was counted a sure preventive of 
hydrophobia, even if some of the dogs had already 
been bitten by a canine lunatic. 

We have said that the domestic is a lineal 
descendant of the gray lag. Such is the received 
opinion, although some doubt is thrown upon it 
Yarwell salves the dificulty by ruggesting “a 

solves the difficulty by ing that the 
superior value of white feathers rendered the pro- 
duction of white geese desirable, while the fact of 
all ganders becoming white after a certain number 
pont ge facilitated such production, and selection 
nd restriction perpetuated the new breed. The 
circumstance of a wild gray gander, at the Zool- 
ogical Gardens, pairing and breeding with a domestic 
goose ured in the Lordon et, after he had 
refused to associate with his fair neighbours of the 
white-fronted and bean species, tends to confirm 
the identity of the gray lag with the tame goose ; 
_ omens the —— tribe ane Saat numbers 
ving the orange-coloured legs, the white ring of 
feathers at the base of the beak, and the form of 
the tube of the ee peculiar to the white- 
A gm so that the latter would seem to 
have some share in esiguating inating the great pur- 
v Fmd eretig = This bird is also 
e laughing goose, from its note resembli 

the sound of a on laugh. Itis the re 
goose of Lapland, breeds on the arctic coasts, and 


But of all the wild species that honour us with 
their presence, the Brent appears in the 
greatest numbers. This small species is a regular 
winter visitor to most of our sea-coast counties, 
remaining through the cold months, feeding on the 
muddy flats and side bars till these are covered by 
the tide, when they take to the waves, satisfyi 
their hunger on the drifting weeds, About the 
middle of an they take leave of us. Assembling 
ag flights, they first make a spiral sweep some 

iles in circuit to reconnoitre, and having made up 
their minds as to their course, steer oceanwards, 
and for the high northern latitudes. In 1739, the 
Brent goose was so abundant on the coast of Picardy 
that the inhabitants rose en masse to destroy them ; 
at the same time, the Kentish shores were covered 
with them ; they were knocked down with sticks 
and a to the nearest c~ and sold at 
sixpence a Again, in 1803, they appeared in 
great numbers at Sandwich, and were so tame, that 
many were taken by hand, although naturally the 
wariest of the wary. 

The bean goose, too, visits these islands in great 
numbers in September and October, and even 
breeds on the Sutherland lakes. This species is 
spread pretty generally over the European conti- 
nent, and in a goes by the name of the 

est-goose, in consequence of its destructive 
fondness for wheat. They are very active, and so 
extremely vigilant, that it is next to impossible to 
approach them while feeding at night or in the 
early morning. Mr Macgillivray did once, after 
tedious crawling among sand-banks, get within 
what he thought proper distance, and ing the 
birds puddling in the water before him, fired into 
the thick of the flock. Upon rushing into the 
water to seize his prizes, he had the mortification of 
finding he had wasted his shot on a forest of tall reeds, 

The stately Canada goose is the handsomest of his 


race, and he is as good as he looks, as many a North 


Hy 
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American trapper will testify. Immense flocks of 
Canada geese visit the Hudson Bay Company's 
territory on their way to their northern breeding- 
nds, falling an easy prey to the wiles of the 
| snes who decoy them with stuffed skins, and 
the frequent repetition of the word ‘ wook,’ given 
with a prolonged nasal 5 nag pp in imitation 
of the bird’s own call. When fat, one weighs about 
nine pounds, and with the Company constitutes 
a day’s rations, being considered equivalent to three 
ducks, or eight pounds of buffalo-meat. This noble 
bird has been introduced into our own country with 
great success, being easily domesticated, of 
able disposition, and rearing its young without 
trouble. In its wild state, the Canada goose is but 
an occasional guest here. A flock of twenty-four 
— one winter upon the waters of Walton 
Hall ; when the breeding season came on, all but 
two or three couple took their departure, but 
returned with the autumn, their numbers neither 
diminished nor augmented. One of these birds 
astonished their host in 1841 by taking up with a 
little bernacle gander, in preference to selecting 
a mate from her own tribe. The first year, their 
five were all addled ; but the following year 
the fond pair proved more fortunate, two out of the 
five producing young which inherited the peculi- 
arities of both father and mother in some p seen ; 
and a ape oa who did not believe in the 
ibility of the strange union proving produc- 
~~ esses himself ‘convinced by a hybrid, Te- 
primanded by a gander, and instructed by a goose.’ 
In severe weather, the storms often drive upon 
our shores t numbers of the bernacle goose, 
the hero Fos wild a story as ever a believer 
in metamorphosis imagined. Gerald the herbalist 
endorses the absurd theories by which older 
naturalists—puzzled W the fact of large flocks of 
these — appearing rom —_ to time in certain 
parts, but laying no eggs, and rearing no youn 
—accounted for their existence. He tells *- that 
in the northern parts of Scotland there existed 
certain trees, bearing, instead of fruit, small russet- 
coloured shells, which opened at maturity, and let 
fall ‘little living things,’ which, at the touch of 
ocean, became bernacles. The botanist, very dis- 
creetly, does not vouch for the truth of this, but 
casey to relate what his own eyes had seen, and 
is own hands touched, on a small island in Lan- 
cashire, called the Pile of Foulders, strewed with 
sea-waifs in the shape of pieces of wreck, and the 
trunks and branches of trees, covered with a froth 
orspume. This froth changed into shells, contain- 
ing ens like ‘lace of silk finely woven as 
it were ther ;? one end being attached to the 
inside of the shell, and the other to a rude mass or 
lump of matter. When this ‘is perfectly formed, 
the shell gapeth open, and the first thing that 
a th is the foresaid lace or string, next come 
e legs of the bird hanging out, and as it groweth 
ter, it openeth the shell by degrees, till at 
ength it is all come forth, and hangeth only b 
the bill; in short e after, it cometh to fu 
maturity, and falleth into the sea, where it gathereth 
feathers, and groweth to a fowl, bigger than a mal- 
lard, and lesser than a goose.’ This matter-of-fact 
account is matched by that of Sir Robert Murray, 
one of his Majesty's Council for Scotland, who 
records, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1678, 
how he plucked several shells from a rotten fir-tree 
on the Isle of East [Uist], and upon opening them, 


; | discovering 


found each one contained the rudiments of a bird ; 
‘the little bill like that of a goose, the eyes 
marked, the head, neck, breast, wings, tail, and 
feet formed, the feathers everywhere perfectly 
shaped, and blackish-coloured”’ If none are so 
blind as those who will not see, none are so sh 
sighted as those determined to see. But we have 
not quite done with Gerald yet. Walking one day 
on the shore between Dover and Romney, he drew 
the floating trunk of a tree out of the water, and 
found it covered with thousands of crimson blad- 
ders, bearing at one end a shell-fish, very like a 
limpet. Upon returning home, he opened some, 
and ‘found living things that were very naked, in 
like a bird; in others, the birds covered 
with soft down, and the shell half open, and the 
bird ready to fall out’ One or other of these 
three wonderful stories can boast such believers as 
Giraldus, Munster, Saxo Grammaticus, Torque- 
mada, Olaus Magnus, Boece, Cardan, Rondelet, 
Maier, Camden, Leslie, and Scaliger. The autho- 
= of the church, too, helped to confirm the 

ief ; the Sorbonne of Paris formally declaring 
that bernacles, not being engendered of flesh, were 
not to be considered as birds, and might therefore 
be eaten by the faithful on fast-days. The Dutch 
have the merit of dissipating the bernacle-fable, by 
the retreats in the arctic regions, to 
which the birds betake themselves in summer for 
the ——- of incubation. 

The objects supposed to be infantine geese are 
now recognised by naturalists as an order of mol- 
lusks under the name of Cirripedia. 


THE WIND THROUGH THE KEYHOLE. 


Hark ! to the low wind sighing, so sad, so bleak, so cold, 

It comes like the voice of a wailing ghost, full of misery 
untold. 

It tells of endless sorrow, of fire and parting wreck, 

And of the bare rope pressing round a choking creature's 
neck. 


It comes from storm-swept raging seas, and from the wild 
morass ; 
From wandering round the ruined towers in many a 


us ; 
From whistling against prison-bars, and over miles of snow, 
Where the dying mother and her child crouch to the 
Cossack’s blow. 


From long forgotten battle-fields, where the grass grows 
coarse and rank ; 


From the yeasty breakers frothing against the shoal’s sunk 
bank ; 


From forests madly tossing before the shattering storm ; 
From moors where, on the gibbet, the body hangs still 
warm. 


Come, children, then together, and pray for drowning men, 

For suffering creatures, floating faint on wreck far from 
our ken. 

Pray for all human sorrow, for all who are suffering now, 

By a or storm, by sea or land, in this our world 
below. 
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